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Preface 


On  October  30,  1996,  I began  my  first  “official”  day  of  work  as  an  Air 
Force  Historian  at  the  San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center.  When  I entered  the 
office,  a display  case  bearing  a dazzling  array  of  exotic  South  American  decora- 
tions, an  officer’s  saber,  and  a U.S.  Army  uniform,  among  other  things,  immedi- 
ately piqued  my  interest.  I learned  from  the  placard  the  items  once  belonged  to 
Brigadier  General  Arthur  Bee  McDaniel,  a member  of  the  U.S.  Army  Pan  Ameri- 
can Flight.  I had  never  heard  of  the  man  or  the  mission  he  flew  - the  absolute 
perfect  ingredients  for  a bit  of  research! 

I learned  that  General  McDaniel’s  footlockers  and  all  his  military  pos- 
sessions were  in  the  custody  of  my  new  office  and,  to  my  surprise,  were  10  feet 
away  in  a store  room.  I spent  the  next  four  months,  using  lunch  breaks  and 
whatever  free  time  I could  muster,  pouring  over  the  General’s  military  records, 
personal  letters,  award  certificates,  photograph  albums,  and  scrapbooks  trying 
to  piece  together  the  life  of  a man  who  died  53  years  ago.  In  those  footlockers  I 
found  the  story  of  an  aviation  pioneer  who  had  a long  and  unique  relationship 
with  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  during  the  heyday  of  military  flight  training  in  the 
1920s.  I also  found  more  than  that.  I discovered  an  exciting  chapter  in  Ameri- 
can aviation  history,  the  Pan  American  Flight,  a chapter  that  seems  to  have 
been  overshadowed  by  other  events  and  other  players. 

I am  certain  that  most  people  in  the  Air  Force  today,  like  myself  four 
months  ago,  have  not  heard  of  Brigadier  General  Arthur  B.  McDaniel  or,  possi- 
bly, even  the  Pan  American  Flight.  Except  for  a brief  moment  in  the  sun,  Gen- 
eral McDaniel  served  his  country  and  his  profession  quietly  and  without  much 
fanfare.  During  World  War  II,  he  never  held  an  acclaimed  combat  command  or 
played  a visible  part  in  great  events.  Like  most  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  today,  General  McDaniel  spent  the  majority  of  his  career  “behind 
the  scenes,”  serving  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  and  never  asking  for  much. 

Although  General  McDaniel  passed  away  before  the  dream  of  an  inde- 
pendent Air  Force  could  be  realized,  I would  like  to  think  that,  in  his  own  small 
way,  he  helped  achieve  that  goal.  As  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  rapidly  approaches,  it  is  important  to  remember  those  who  served 
and  sacrificed  before  us  so  that  we,  as  Americans  and  Airmen,  can  celebrate 
this  historic  event  with  justifiable  pride.  Here  is  the  story  of  one  such  person... 
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Chapter  One 

A Biography  of  Brigadier  General  Arthur  B.  Me  Daniel 


Part  I 
Overture 

Arthur  Bee  McDaniel,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Shaw  and  Leila  Grayson  ( nee  Ervin) 
McDaniel,  was  bom  on  August  31,1 895,  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  * The  younger  of  two  children. 


Arthur  B McDaniel,  1900,4  1/2  years  of  age  (SA-ALC/ 
HO  photo). 


Arthur’s  19-year  old  sister,  Blanche,  died  of 
appendicitis  on  September  25,  1904.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  surprising  that  Arthur  B.  McDaniel 
chose  to  devote  his  life  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
The  young  Arthur  McDaniel  inherited  a long  and 
illustrious  heritage  of  family  military  service. 
Arthur  B.  McDaniel’s  great,  great  grandfather, 
Captain  William  McDaniel,  commanded  a militia 


* Arthur  was  given  his  middle  name  in  honor  of  Confeder- 
ate Brigadier  General  Barnard  E.  Bee.  Killed  in  action  on 
July  21,  1861,  at  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  General  Bee 
pointed  to  Brigadier  General  Thomas  F.  Jackson’s  brigade 
behind  his  own  troops  and  said,  “There  stands  Jackson  like 
a stonewall.” 


unit  at  Halifax  County,  Virginia,  during  the 
American  Revolutionary  War.  Captain  William 
McDaniel  saw  action  at  the  Battle  of  Gwyn’s 
Island,  Virginia,  and  at  the  Battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House  in  North  Carolina.  Another  great, 
great  grandfather,  Major  Joseph  Winston, 
commanded  the  right-wing  of  the  American 
forces  at  the  Battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  North 
Carolina,  on  October  7,  1780.  The  city  of 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  is  named  in  his 
honor.1 

Arthur’s  grandfather,  Walter  Irvin 
McDaniel,  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  during  the  Civil  War  and 
probably  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  young 
man’s  memory.  Walter  McDaniel,  a plantation 
owner  from  Obion  County,  Tennessee,  enlisted 
in  Company  D,  “The  Forest  Rovers,”  of  the  33rd 
Tennessee  Infantry  Regiment.  Severely  wounded 
and  left  on  the  battlefield  during  the  Battle  of 
Shiloh  on  April  6 and  7,  1 862,  Private  McDaniel 
recovered  and  rejoined  his  regiment  several 
months  later.  A brave  soldier,  he  received  a 
citation  for  gallantry  at  the  Battle  of 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  on  December  31,1 862. 
Despite  incredible  bravery  and  a series  of 
determined  attacks,  Union  forces  under 
command  of  General  William  S.  Rosecrans 
soundly  defeated  General  Braxton  Bragg’s 
Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee  at  Murfreesboro. 
General  Bragg’s  army  retreated  deep  into 
southern  Tennessee  on  January  2,  1863,  leaving 
most  of  the  state  firmly  in  Union  hands.  After 
the  battle,  the  men  of  Company  D “voted”  Private 
McDaniel  the  bravest  man  of  the  company  for 
his  actions  at  Murfreesboro.  His  name  was  duly 
inscribed  in  the  Roll  of  Honor  maintained  in  the 
Confederate  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General’s 
records.  Walter  McDaniel,  later  commissioned  a 
first  lieutenant,  served  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Civil  War,  seeing  action  during  13  major  battles 
and  receiving  two  more  wounds.2 

In  1870,  Walter  McDaniel  moved  from 
Tennessee  and  settled  with  his  wife,  the  former 


McDaniel  wearing  his  WTMA  football  uniform, 
ca.  1912  (SA-ALC/HO  photo). 


Margaret  Harrison,  and  five  children  in 
Dunklin  County,  Missouri.  After  living  on  a 
farm  on  the  Little  River  for  seven  years,  the 
McDaniel  family,  worried  about  the  “fevers” 
common  there,  moved  to  Columbus,  Texas. 
In  1912,  the  Barnard  E.  Bee  Chapter  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
recognized  Walter  McDaniel’s  faithful 
military  service  by  awarding  him  the  coveted 
Southern  Cross  of  Honor.  * He  also  received 
an  honorary  appointment  as  captain  and,  later, 
colonel  in  the  Pearsall  Camp  of  Confederate 
Veterans.  Although  history  does  not  relate 
what  impact  the  old  soldier  had  on  Arthur 
McDaniel’s  decision  to  pursue  a military 


‘ The  Southern  Cross  of  Honor  (SCOH)  was  created 
by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  (UDC)  in 
1 898  to  award  the  faithful  and  honorable  military  ser- 
vice of  all  Confederate  veterans.  The  UDC,  recogniz- 
ing the  Confederate  government  never  created  any  of- 
ficial military  decorations,  bestowed  the  SCOH  on  eli- 
gible veterans,  or  their  next  of  kin.  Although  an  “unof- 
ficial” medal,  or  veteran’s  badge,  the  SCOH  was  held 
in  high  regard  by  recipients. 


career,  one  cannot  help  but  imagine  it  played  a part. 
Walter  McDaniel,  exhausted  after  a long  journey  to 
attend  a Confederate  veteran’s  reunion  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  passed  away  on  May  21,  1913,  in  Senath, 
Missouri,  while  visiting  his  son  Clement  P. 
McDaniel.  He  was  interred  in  the  San  Antonio 
Confederate  Cemetery  the  following  day  after  a 
private  service  at  Dr.  Arthur  S.  McDaniel’s  home.3 

Part  II 

The  Early  Years 

In  1 909,  the  young  Arthur  McDaniel  took 
his  first  steps  on  the  path  to  a military  career  when 
he  enrolled  in  the  prestigious  West  Texas  Military 
Academy  (WTMA)  in  San  Antonio. + This  Christian 
military  school  esteems  General  of  the  Army  Dou- 
glas MacArthur,  Class  of  1897,  as  its  most  distin- 
guished graduate.  Arthur  McDaniel  clearly  developed 
strong  leadership  traits  early  in  life.  On  September 
12,  1 9 1 1 , he  received  a coveted  appointment  to  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  of  Cadets.  After  graduating  from 
WTMA  in  1913,  he  sought  application  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  the  hopes 
of  becoming  an  officer.  After  his  selection  as  the  14th 
District  alternate  candidate,  the  young  Arthur 
McDaniel  failed  the  entrance  physical  examination 
due  to  an  old  football  injury  sustained  at  WTMA:  a 
broken  collarbone  that  healed  with  a visible  knot. 
Upon  hearing  of  his  son’s  entrance  denial,  a disap- 
pointed Dr.  McDaniel,  a prominent  San  Antonio  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  stated,  “I  could  have  set  that  bone 
so  that  they  could  never  have  found  it,  except  with 
an  x-ray.”4  Undaunted  by  this  setback,  Arthur 
McDaniel  attended  the  University  of  Texas  in  Aus- 
tin where  he  studied  law  and  was  active  in  the  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity.  During  his  senior  year, 
Arthur  McDaniel  also  joined  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  Hon- 
orary Law  Fraternity  and  served  as  a member  of  the 
Chancellors,  a law  organization  composed  of  students 
of  the  Senior  Laws  class.  He  completed  his  educa- 
tion after  receiving  a Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  on 
June  12,  19 17.5 

In  May  1917,  Arthur  McDaniel  finally  be- 
gan his  long  desired  military  career  when  he  volun- 
teered to  attend  the  first  Army  Officer’s  Reserve 


Renamed  the  Texas  Military  Institute  in  1926. 


? 


First  Lieutenant  McDaniel,  24th  Infantry  Regiment, 
ca.  1917  to  1 91 8(SA-ALC/HO  photo). 


with  assignment  to  the  24th  Infantry  Regiment 
(Colored).  Quickly  and  forever  after  dubbed 
“Mac”  by  his  fellow  soldiers,  Lieutenant 
McDaniel  served  throughout  World  War  I with 
his  regiment  at  Camp  Furlong,  a desolate  border 
outpost  near  Columbus,  New  Mexico.  His  regi- 
ment, established  in  March  1869  as  one  of  two 
African-American  infantry  regiments  in  the 
Regular  Army,  participated  in  garrison  and  guard 
duties  along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border.6 


Corps  training  camp  at  Leon  Springs,  Texas. 
After  completing  his  training,  McDaniel  re- 
ceived his  commission  to  second  lieutenant, 
Officer’s  Reserve  Corps,  on  August  15,  1917, 


In  January  1919,  Lieutenant  McDaniel, 
a member  of  the  Regular  Army  since  October 
26,  1917,  received  orders  to  report  for  occupa- 
tion duty  with  the  U.S.  3rd  Army  * in  the  German 
Rhineland.  During  his  free  time,  McDaniel  and 
his  fellow  officers  toured  the  silent  battlefields 
of  the  First  World  War.  His  photograph  album  is 
a chronicle  of  his  travels  across  the  devastated 
landscape  of  France:  Verdun,  Fort  Vaux,  Fort 
Douamont,  Chemin  des  Dames,  Soissons,  St. 
Mihiel,  Belleau  Wood,  and  the  Argonne  Forest. 
It  can  only  be  surmised  what  effect  examining 
these  battlefields  first-hand  had  on  McDaniel’s 
decision  to  leave  the  infantry  and  pursue  a ca- 
reer in  the  newest  branch  of  service  of  the  Army. 
Lieutenant  McDaniel  completed  his  European 
tour  of  duty  in  1920  and  returned  to  the  United 
States.  He  received  promotion  to 
Captain  in  the  Air  Service  on  July 
1,  1920,  thus  beginning  a new  ca- 
reer path  that  would  bring  him 
world-wide  attention  in  later  years.7 


Partlll 

Enter  the  Air  Service 

Captain  McDaniel  reported  for 
primary  pilot  training  at  the  Air  Ser- 
vice Pilot  School  at  Carlstrom  Field, 
Arcadia,  Florida,  in  early  January 


Captain  McDaniel  and  Gibson  A.  Marr,  General  Counsel  of  the  War  Finance  

Corporation,  departing  Kelly  Field  on  April  6,  1923  for  an  inspection  of 

economic  conditions  in  El  Paso,  Texas.  This  marked  the  first  time  a civilian  The  U.S.  3rd  Anny  was  demobilized  on 
government  representative  conducted  official  business  using  military  air-  July  2,  1919,  and  succeeded  by  the 
craft  (SA-ALC/HO  photo).  American  Forces  in  Europe. 
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1921.  He  received  detailed  instruction  on  the 
theory  of  flight,  aircraft  rigging,  meteorology,  ra- 
dios, and  gunnery.  He  also  received  extensive 
“hands  on”  training  in  the  mainstay  of  U.S.  train- 
ing aircraft,  the  Curtiss  JN-6  “Jenny.”  His  stocky, 
five-foot-seven-inch  frame,  was  perfectly  suited 
to  the  cramped  and  primitive  aircraft  of  the  pe- 
riod! On  April  27, 1921,  Mac  logged  his  first  solo 
flight,  of  15  minute’s  duration,  in  a “Jenny.”  Al- 
though Mac  did  extremely  well  at  Carlstrom 
Field,  his  training  was  not  without  a few  bruises. 
The  fledgling  pilot  wrecked  two  aircraft  before 
he  completed  the  course!  Despite  these  two  mis- 
haps, Mac  graduated  from  the  school  on  August 
22, 1921,  with  a 92%  class  score,  a rating  of  “ex- 
cellent,” and  60  hours  and  30  minutes  of  flying 
time  to  his  credit.8 

The  next  step  in  Captain  McDaniel’s 
budding  aviation  career  came  on  September  29, 
1921,  when  he  commenced  training  at  the  Air 
Service  Bombardment  School  at  Kelly  Field,  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Piloting  the  De  Havilland  DH4- 
B aircraft,  McDaniel  practiced  formation  and 
cross-country  flying  as  well  as  dummy  bombing 
and  camera  obscura.  He  graduated  from  the 
school  on  December  23,  1921,  with  a 80  3/4% 
score  in  flying  marks,  a 96%  score  in  academ- 
ics, and  a further  48  hours  and  45  minutes  flying 
time  under  his  belt.  On  January  16,  1922,  Mac 
received  the  coveted  rating  of  “Airplane  Pilot.” 
Attendance  at  this  school  marked  the  beginning 
of  Captain  McDaniel’s  eight  and  a half  year  as- 
sociation with  Kelly  Field.9 

Captain  McDaniel,  now  a fully  certified 
Air  Service  pilot,  spent  the  next  few  weeks  train- 
ing with  the  2nd  Bombardment  Group  at  Kelly 
Field.  In  February  1922,  he  received  his  first  op- 
erational posting  with  assignment  to  the  3rd  At- 
tack Group,  also  at  Kelly  Field.  As  events  would 
later  prove,  this  was  to  be  his  last  assignment 
with  a tactical  flying  unit  for  over  18  years.10 

In  1921,  Pursuit  and  Bombardment  ad- 
vanced training  were  transferred  to  Kelly  Field 
from  Rockwell  Field  at  San  Diego,  California, 
and  Ellington  Field  at  Houston,  Texas,  respec- 
tively. In  1922,  the  Observation  School  also  trans- 


Captain  McDaniel  and  a friend  from  Fort  Sam  Houston’s 
2nd  Infantry  Division  after  a flight  in  a DH-4  aircraft,  Kelly 
Field,  1922  (SA-ALC/HO  photo). 


ferred  to  Kelly  Field  from  Post  Field  at  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma.  A few  months  later,  the  Attack  spe- 
cialty was  created  and  added  to  the  other  three 
advanced  courses  already  taught  at  Kelly  Field. 
The  consolidation  of  all  Air  Service  training  spe- 
cialties occurred  on  June  28,  1922,  and  marked 
the  birth  of  the  Air  Service  Advanced  Flying 
School.  Between  1921  and  1922,  all  primary 
flight  training  was  transferred  from  Carlstrom 
Field  and  March  Field  at  Riverside,  California, 
and  consolidated  at  Brooks  Field  in  San  Anto- 
nio. All  of  Air  Service  pilot  training  functions, 
from  “start  to  finish,”  had  been  concentrated  in 
the  San  Antonio  area." 

Captain  McDaniel’s  flying  skills  and  ap- 
titude for  training  young  pilots  combined  with  a 
need  for  experienced  leaders  at  the  new  Advanced 
Flying  School  clearly  shaped  his  next  assignment. 
In  June  1 922,  he  received  appointment  as  the  Di- 
rector of  Attack  Training  (41st  School  Squadron) 
and,  in  1923,  Pursuit  Training  (43rd  School 
Squadron)  at  the  Advanced  Flying  School.  In 
1924,  his  training  duties  were  expanded  with  his 
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appointment  to  the  post  of  Director  of  Training 
and  Operations  for  the  Advanced  Flying  School 
(10th  School  Group).  The  officers  and  men  held 
Captain  McDaniel  in  the  highest  regard.  In  De- 
cember 1924,  the  enlisted  men  of  Captain 
McDaniel’s  command  presented  him  a magnifi- 
cent personalized  Ml 903  Officer’s  Saber.  The 
sword,  his  name  etched  in  old  English  script  on 
the  blade,  featured  the  following  inscription,  ac- 
companied by  delicately  etched  soaring  aircraft, 
on  the  scabbard: 


Presented  to 

ARTHUR  B.  McDANIEL 
CAPTAIN,  AIR  SERVICE,  U S.  ARMY, 
By  The  Enlisted  Personnel  43rd  School 
Squadron,  A.S.  Kelly  Field,  Texas. 
December  10th,  1924. 

Captain  McDaniel  clearly  treasured  this  precious 
gift.  He  proudly  carried  it  on  ceremonial  occa- 
sions for  the  rest  of  his  life.12 


Part  IV 

Mac  Makes  the  Grade:  The  U.S.  Army  Pan 
American  Flight 

In  June  1926  the  U.S.  War  Department, 
acting  on  an  idea  submitted  by  Major  General 
Mason  M.  Patrick,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  pro- 
posed an  extraordinary  aerial  mission.  The  War 
Department  envisioned  a flight  of  five  U.S.  Army 
amphibian  aircraft  departing  San  Antonio  and 
flying  through  Mexico,  Central  America,  around 
South  America,  and  over  the  Caribbean  Sea  is- 
lands and  returning  to  the  United  States.  The 
operation,  quickly  endorsed  by  President  Calvin 
Coolidge  and  the  State  Department,  was  publicly 
announced  as  a “goodwill  mission”  to  further 
friendly  relations  with  the  nations  of  Latin 
America.  The  War  Department  viewed  the  mis- 
sion as  a unique  opportunity  to  test  the  feasibil- 
ity of  transporting  Air  Service  equipment  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  to  stem  the  beginnings 
of  foreign  commercial  air  services  taking  root  in 
Latin  America.  Besides  serving  as  an  extensive 
testing  ground  for  Air  Service  pilots  and  aircraft, 
the  mission  would  also  explore  the  possibilities 
of  establishing  a U.S.  commercial  air  route  in 
Central  and  South  America.  A U.S. -dominated 


Captain  McDaniel  (second  from  left)  and  other  aircrew  members  posing  with  a NBS-1  short-range  night  bomber  at  Post 
Field,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  McDaniel  participated  in  bombing  maneuvers  at  that  location  from  May  18-27,  1924  (SA- 
ALC/HO  photo). 
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U.S.  Army  Pan  American  Flight  Crew  Positions 

Aircraft 

No. 

Crew 

Crew  Positions 

New  York 

1 

Major  Herbert  A.  Dargue 
1st  Lt  Ennis  C.  Whitehead 

Flight  Commander 

Asst.  Publicity/Asst.  Engineering  Officer 

San  Antonio 

2 

Captain  Arthur  B.  McDaniel 
1st  Lt  Charles  McK.  Robinson 

Operations/Executive/Finance  Officer 
Supply  Officer 

San  Francisco 

3 

Captain  Ira  C.  Eaker 
1st  Lt  Muir  S.  Fairchild 

Adjutant/G-2/Publicity  Officer 
Asst.  Engineering  Officer 

Detroit 

4 

Captain  Clinton  F.  Woolsey 
1st  Lt  John  W.  Benton 

Engineering  Officer 
Navigation/Asst.  Adjutant/Asst. 
Signals  Officer 

St.  Louis 

5 

1st  Lt  Bernard  S.  Thompson 
1st  Lt  Leonard  D.  Weddington 

Meterorological/Signals  Officer 
Photography/Asst.  Finance  Officer 

air  route  would  ensure  foreign  commercial  avia- 
tion could  not  be  firmly  established  in  the  West- 
ern hemisphere.13 

The  aircraft  selected  to  carry  the  U.S. 
flag  throughout  Latin  America  was  the  Loening 
OA-1 A observation  amphibian  This  unique  tan- 
dem two-seat  aircraft,  designed  by  Grover  C. 
Loening  in  1923,  combined  conventional  retract- 
able landing  gear  in  a boat-shaped  hull.  The  in- 
verted 425-horsepower  water-cooled  Liberty 
engine  provided  a cruising  speed  of  90  miles  per 
hour  and  a range  of  750  miles.  The  use  of  an 
amphibian  aircraft  was  considered  paramount  to 
the  success  of  the  mission  as  large  expanses  of 
water  were  to  be  navigated  during  the  flight  14 

General  Patrick  chose  his  aide,  Major 
Herbert  A.  Dargue,  to  command  the  flight.  Ma- 
jor “Bert”  Dargue,  a native  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  and  a 191 1 West  Point  graduate,  had  con- 
siderable experience  as  a pilot.  * Earning  his 
“Military  Aviator”  badge  in  the  Philippines  in 
June  1913,  Major  Dargue  served  under  Captain 
Benjamin  D.  Foulois  as  a member  of  the  1 st  Aero 
Squadron  during  the  Mexican  Punitive  Expedi- 
tion in  1916  to  1917.  Major  Dargue  quickly  set 
out  to  “recruit”  the  remaining  nine  aviators  from 


Promoted  to  major  general  in  1941,  Dargue  died  in  an 
airplane  crash  near  Bishop,  California,  on  December  12, 
1941. 


the  1 ,000  qualified  pilots  of  the  Air  Corps.  Cap- 
tain Ira  C.  Eaker  and  First  Lieutenant  Muir  S. 
Fairchild,  a veteran  First  World  War  combat 
bomber  pilot  and  recipient  of  the  French  Croix 
de  Guerre,  were  among  the  earliest  pilots  cho- 
sen. Each  Air  Corps  detachment  submitted  the 
names  of  two  pilots  who  were  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. Major  Dargue  reviewed  the  lists  of  can- 
didates and  chose  his  men  based  on  their  flying 
experience  and  record  of  achievement.  Dargue 
honored  Captain  McDaniel  by  nominating  him 
as  second  in  command  of  the  flight.  Major 
Dargue  later  wrote  of  the  men  chosen,  “The  vari- 
ous officers  selected  were  of  the  highest  calibre 
[sic]  and  I desire  to  pay  my  tribute  to  them  for  I 
have  never  been  surrounded  with  a group  of  of- 
ficers before  who  rendered  such  loyal  service  and 
were  so  enthusiastic  about  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  our  wonderful  mission.”15  Mac  had 
made  the  grade!'6 

With  selection  of  the  pilots  to  crew  the 
aircraft  underway,  the  Air  Corps  dispatched  six 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  speaking  advance  offic- 
ers to  inspect  the  proposed  landing  sites  in  Latin 
America.  Armed  with  maps  of  the  local  areas, 
the  advance  officers  selected  the  actual  landing 
sites,  both  land  and  water  locations,  and  ap- 
pointed local  agents  to  oversee  the  care  and  safety 
of  the  sites.  The  advance  officers  also  procured 
local  supplies  and  furnished  Major  Dargue  with 
up  to  date  meteorological  reports.  The  completed 
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reports  were  forwarded  to  Dargue  so  that  any  local  con- 
tingency could  be  taken  into  account  before  landing.  The 
advance  team  began  their  site  surveys  three  months  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  Pan  American  Flight.17 

After  the  1 0 pilots  completed  an  intense  training 
program  on  the  Loening  OA-1 A at  Miller  Field  on  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  they  assembled  at  Duncan  Field,  San 
Antonio,  in  November  and  December  1926.  * On  Novem- 
ber 22, 1926,  Captains  McDaniel  and  Clinton  F.  Woolsey, 
the  flight  engineering  officer,  flew  the  “dog  ship,”  the 
original  factory  Loening  the  pilots  trained  on  in  New 
York,  from  Bolling  Field,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  San  An- 
tonio. Landing  at  Kelly  Field  on  November  25,  the  two 
pilots  flew  almost  entirely  over  water  to  gain  valuable 
experience  on  the  long-range  characteristics  of  the  air- 
craft. The  five  Loening  OA-1  A amphibians  earmarked 
for  the  flight  were  shipped  by  rail  from  the  New  York 
Loening  factory  to  Duncan  Field  18 

Major  Dargue  selected  the  crew  assignments  for 
the  flight.  He  considered  the  proper  pairing  of  pilots  vi- 
tal to  the  success  of  the  mission  as  each  team  had  to  think 
and  act  as  one  in  flight.  Dargue  picked  First  Lieutenant 
Charles  McK.  “Robby”  Robinson,  a 1922  graduate  of 
the  Advanced  Flying  School  and  Observation  Course  and 
native  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  Captain  McDaniel’s  “back 
seat”  relief  pilot. + Major  Dargue  also  assigned  the  pilots 


various  tasks  in  keeping  with  each 
man’s  training  and  experience.  The 
maintenance  of  the  planes,  without  the 
aid  of  extensive  ground  and  mechani- 
cal support  at  primitive  Latin  Ameri- 
can landing  fields,  would  be  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  pilots 
themselves.19 

The  pilots  of  the  “Goodwill 
Flight,”  as  newspapers  across  America 
heralded  the  mission,  completed  final 
formation  training  and  map  study  at 
Duncan  Field  in  late  December  1926. 
As  a reward  for  their  hard  work,  Ma- 
jor Dargue  invited  the  pilots  and  their 
wives  to  a dinner  party  at  the  Menger 
Hotel  in  downtown  San  Antonio  on 
the  evening  of  December  17,  1926. 
Grover  C.  Loening,  in  town  to  witness 
the  flight  departure  scheduled  for  De- 
cember 20,  1926,  also  attended.  It 
would  be  the  last  time  for  almost  five 
months  that  the  men  would  enjoy  a 
spirited  evening  of  relaxation  and  ca- 
maraderie with  loved  ones  and  friends. 
For  two  of  them,  it  would  be  the  last 
time.20 


' Kelly  Field  Number  One  was  named  Duncan  Field  on  March 

13, 1925,  in  honor  of  Major  Thomas  Duncan  killed  in  an  airplane  On  December  20,  1926,  an 

crash  at  Bolling  Field  on  May  25,  1923.  Duncan  Field  ceased  to  overcast  and  rainy  Monday,  the  five 

exist  as  a separate  airfield  when  it  merged  with  Kelly  Field  in  Goodwill  Flight  aircraft  were  majes- 

March  1943. 

+Charles  McK.  Robinson  entered  the  Army  in  September  1917 
as  a private  first  class  in  Battery  F,  324th  Field  Artillery.  He  re- 
tired from  the  Army  on  April  30,  1941,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel. 


■ 


The  pilots  and  aircraft  of  the  U.S.  Army  Pan  American  Flight  at  Duncan  Field,  December  1926.  Captain 
McDaniel  is  fifth  from  the  left  (SA-ALC/HO  photo). 
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tically  arrayed  on  the  muddy  runway  at  Duncan 
Field  before  an  excited  throng  of  Air  Corps  offi- 
cials, foreign  dignitaries,  guests,  and  reporters. 
Each  aircraft,  gleaming  smartly  despite  the  rain, 
displayed  the  special  insignia  created  for  the  jour- 
ney, a winged  globe  depicting  a map  of  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  surmounting  a scroll  bearing  the 
words  “U.S.  Army  Pan  American  Flight.”  The 
hull  of  each  aircraft  proudly  bore  the  name  of  a 
U.S.  city:  the  New  York , San  Antonio , San  Fran- 
cisco, Detroit,  and  St.  Louis.  Following  opening 
ceremonies  conducted  by  General  Patrick,  Briga- 
dier General  Frank  P.  Lahm,  Secretary  of  War 
Dwight  F.  Davis,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
(for  Air)  F.  Trubee  Davison,  the  pilot’s  wives 
christened  each  aircraft  with  a bottle  of  cham- 
pagne. Mrs.  Leila  McDaniel  christened  her  son’s 
aircraft,  the  San  Antonio,  as  he  was  the  only  bach- 
elor of  the  flight!  In  a touching  scene,  Captain 
McDaniel’s  two  young  cousins,  Janet  and  Alice 
“Gerry”  Townsend,  gently  prompted  by  their 
parents,  rushed  excitedly  forward  through  the 
crowd  and  kissed  him  farewell.21 

After  the  ceremony,  Major  Dargue  de- 
layed the  flight  due  to  the  bad  weather  that  pre- 
vailed over  much  of  southern  Texas.  The  next 
morning,  December  21,  1926,  the  five  aircraft 
taxied  the  short  distance  to  the  Kelly  Field  run- 


way and  departed  at  one  minute  intervals,  the 
New  York  leading,  followed  by  the  San  Antonio, 
San  Francisco,  Detroit,  and  St.  Louis.  During 
takeoff,  the  San  Antonio  skidded  off  the  runway 
and  nearly  struck  a group  of  reporters  photo- 
graphing the  event!  The  five  amphibians,  es- 
corted by  numerous  aircraft  from  Brooks  and 
Kelly  Fields,  including  the  “dog  ship”  with  Gen- 
eral Patrick  aboard,  soared  over  downtown  San 
Antonio  and  aimed  their  noses  to  points  south. 
The  epic  22,000-mile  journey  had  begun.22 

Numerous  delays  and  aircraft  break 
downs  plagued  the  Pan  American  Flight  from  the 
very  start.  After  visiting  Tampico,  Mexico,  the 
engine  of  the  St.  Louis  burned  out  when  Lieu- 
tenant Bernard  S.  Thompson  attempted  to  extri- 
cate his  aircraft  from  the  muddy  airfield  on  De- 
cember 23,  1926.*  The  Goodwill  Flyers  were 
forced  to  wait  until  a replacement  engine  could 
be  shipped  from  the  United  States.  Getting  un- 
derway on  December  30,  1926,  the  Goodwill 
Flight  continued  south  over  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
San  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.23 

Major  Dargue  personally  delivered 
President  Coolidge’s  messages  of  friendship  and 
goodwill  to  the  heads  of  state  of  each  nation  vis- 
ited. At  every  stop,  the  pilots  quickly  and  effi- 
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ciently  performed  maintenance  on  their  aircraft, 
refueled,  stripped  off  grimy  flight  coveralls,  and 
donned  service  dress  uniforms.  Most  Latin 
American  governments  greeted  the  Goodwill 
Flyers  with  enthusiasm  and  treated  them  as  guests 
of  honor  at  lavish  parties  and  formal  ceremonies. 
Major  Dargue  noted  that,  even  though  none  of 
the  pilots  were  heavy  drinkers,  every  formal  oc- 
casion “required”  each  man  to  empty  glass  after 
glass  with  their  delighted  hosts!  Such  heady  par- 
ties certainly  did  not  make  the  demanding  flying 
schedule  any  easier.  Despite  the  spirit  of  good- 
will the  pilots  genuinely  displayed,  dazzling  par- 
ties and  lavish  receptions  did  not  await  them  ev- 
erywhere. Certain  countries  viewed  the  U.S. 
Army  officers  with  suspicion  and  greeted  them 
coolly  while  barely  concealing  their  hostility.24 

On  January  23, 1 927,  mishap  befell  Cap- 
tain McDaniel  and  Lieutenant  Robinson.  After  a 
period  of  maintenance  and  re-supply  at  France 
Field,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Goodwill  Flyers 
prepared  to  continue  the  mission  into  South 
America.  During  the  water  take-off  in  the  bay 
outside  of  France  Field,  heavy  ocean  waves 
struck  the  San  Antonio  at  right  angles,  staving  in 
the  pontoon  plates.  The  aircraft  rapidly  sank  in 
1 5 feet  of  water,  leaving  the  tail  pointing  verti- 
cally to  the  sky.  Shore  launches  quickly  re- 
sponded and  rescued  Mac  and  Robby,  while  a 
tractor  towed  the  San  Antonio  ashore.  Captain 
Woolsey  inspected  the  aircraft  and  determined  it 
to  be  a complete  “write  off.”  While  the  other  pi- 
lots departed  for  aerial  visits  to  Columbia, 
McDaniel  and  Robinson  waited  at  France  Field 
for  a replacement  aircraft,  the  original  “dog  ship,” 
to  arrive  from  Kelly  Field.25 

After  the  other  pilots  returned  to  France 
Field,  Mac  greeted  them  wearing  an  outlandish 
outfit  consisting  of  British  Bermuda  shorts  and 
a cork  sun  helmet.  His  astonished  comrades 
thought  his  “uniform”  so  ridiculous,  they  quickly 
relieved  him  of  his  shorts,  hung  them  from  a tar- 
get tow  aircraft,  and  filled  the  unfortunate  gar- 
ment with  bullet  holes  during  an  impromptu 


marksmanship  session!  Mac  sheepishly  located 
a set  of  proper  pants.26 

Flying  the  newly  arrived  “dog  ship,” 
christened  San  Antonio  II,  Captain  McDaniel 
rejoined  his  comrades  at  Buena  Ventura,  Co- 
lumbia, on  January  29,  1927.  On  January  30, 
after  landing  at  Tumaco,  Columbia,  the  specter 
of  mishap  again  visited  Mac  and  Robby.  Dur- 
ing take-off,  the  San  Antonio  //developed  a se- 
vere engine  knock.  A quick  inspection  revealed 
the  main  thrust  bearing  on  the  forward  end  of 
the  crankshaft  had  given  way  due  to  improper 
oiling.  Major  Dargue  decided  to  continue  the 
mission  leaving  Captain  McDaniel  and  Lieu- 
tenant Robinson  behind  to  await  a new  engine 
for  their  not-so  trusty  mount!  Pulling  the  San 
Antonio  II  onto  the  beach  at  Tumaco,  Mac  and 
Robby  removed  coconuts  from  the  palm  trees 
swaying  overhead,  lest  they  fall  through  the 
wing  fabric,  and  settled  down  for  a long  wait  as 
their  comrades  journeyed  southward!27 

The  Goodwill  Flyers,  minus  the  un- 
lucky McDaniel  and  Robinson,  grimly  pushed 
southward  across  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile,  de- 
livering President  Coolidge’s  messages  along 
the  way.  After  a grueling  easterly  passage  over 
the  Andes  Mountains,  the  first  crossing  in  avia- 
tion history,  which  taxed  man  and  machine  to 
the  limit,  Major  Dargue’s  command  landed  at 
Bahia  Blanco  in  Argentina  on  February  24, 
1927. 28 

On  February  26,  1927,  disaster  struck 
the  Goodwill  Flyers  and  claimed  two  of  their 
number.  At  5:00  p.m.,  the  four  aircraft  ap- 
proached Palomar  military  airfield  1 5 miles  west 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  in  a tight  diamond 
formation  in  preparation  for  landing.  After  Ma- 
jor Dargue  signaled  the  formation  to  break  up, 
Captain  Woolsey,  piloting  the  Detroit,  inexpli- 
cably changed  his  left-hand  turn  to  the  right  and 
collided  with  the  New  York  at  an  altitude  of  1,600 
feet.  The  two  aircraft,  their  wings  momentarily 
locked  together,  dropped  from  the  sky.  Major 
Dargue  and  Lieutenant  Ennis  C.  Whitehead 
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Captain  McDaniel  working  on  the  San  Antonio's  Liberty  engine,  at 
Lima,  Peru  in  February  1927.  U.S.  Ambassador  Porudexter  is  on  the 
left  (SA-ALC/HO  photo). 


safely  parachuted  from  their  doomed  aircraft. 
Captain  Woolsey  and  Lieutenant  Benton  had  no 
such  chance.  Both  men  died  instantly  as  the  De- 
troit struck  the  earth  and  burst  into  flames.  Cap- 
tain Woolsey,  at  a slightly  higher  altitude,  failed 
to  see  the  New  York  in  time  to  avert  the  tragedy.29 

Despite  the  tragic  deaths  of  his  two  men, 
Major  Dargue,  with  Air  Secretary  Davison’s  con- 
currence, decided  to  complete  the  mission.  The 
bodies  of  Captain  Woolsey  and  Lieutenant 
Benton  were  placed  in  state  at  the  Military  Club 
in  Buenos  Aires  where  many  Argentine  citizens 
paid  their  respects  to  the  fallen  airmen.  After  ser- 
vices at  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  attended 
by  President  Marcelo  Torcuato  de  Alvear,  with 
military  honors  rendered  by  the  Argentine  Army, 
the  remains  of  the  two  pilots  were  transported 
by  ship  to  the  United  States  for  burial  in  their 
respective  home  states.  * Following  the  service, 
Major  Dargue  ordered  Lieutenants  Leonard  D. 
Weddington  and  Whitehead  to  France  Field  to 
await  a replacement  Loening  OA-1A.  Major 
Dargue  took  command  of  the  St.  Louis  with  Lieu- 
tenant Thompson  as  his  relief  pilot.  Departing 
Buenos  Aires  on  March  2,  1927,  the  St.  Louis 
and  the  San  Francisco  forged  eastward  into  Ar- 


' Although  the  U.S.  Government  offered  to  bury  the  two 
men  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  the  families  chose 
otherwise.  Captain  Woolsey  was  buried  at  North  Port,  Michi- 
gan, while  Lieutenant  Benton  was  buried  at  the  National 
Cemetery  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California. 


gentina.  After  a two-day  visit  to 
Asuncion  in  Paraguay,  Major  Dargue’s 
diminished  command  arrived  at 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  on  March  4, 
1927. 30 

While  the  drama  of  the  Pan 
American  Flight  unfolded  before  the 
world,  Captain  McDaniel  and  Lieuten- 
ant Robinson  sat  on  the  side  lines  at 
Tumaco.  As  each  day  passed  and  Ma- 
jor Dargue’s  command  flew  ever  far- 
ther away,  the  two  pilots  feared  they 
would  be  ordered  to  return  to  the 
United  States  without  completing  the 
mission.  The  two  men  occupied  their 
time  tinkering  with  the  San  Antonio  II  on  the 
beach  and  checking  the  local  cable  office  for 
news  of  their  replacement  engine.  After  two 
weeks,  and  still  no  engine  on  hand,  their  morale 
sank  to  an  all-time  low.  Robinson  penned  a de- 
pressing entry  in  his  diary,  “France  Field  offic- 
ers are  betting  10  to  1 nobody  completed  the 
flight.  We  should  have  taken  them  seriously.”31 
Mac  later  joked  about  their  options,  “Robby 
tossed  [a]  quarter  to  see  whether  we  shot  each 
other  or  jumped  in  [the]  bay.”32  In  keeping  with 
their  luck,  the  quarter  fell  through  a crack  in  the 
floor  so  they  were  forced  to  continue  their  wait!33 

On  February  15,  1927,  after  a depress- 
ing 17  day  wait,  the  salvaged  engine  removed 
from  the  San  Antonio  I finally  arrived  from 
France  Field  aboard  the  U.S.  Navy  tug  Scioto. 
The  two  ecstatic  pilots,  aided  by  an  officer  and 
four  mechanics  from  France  Field,  installed  the 
overhauled  engine  and  departed  Tumaco  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1927.  Apparently  the  two  pilots  made 
quite  an  impression  on  the  inhabitants  of  Tumaco 
during  their  long  “visit.”  The  citizens  of  the  town 
allegedly  nominated  Mac  and  Robby  as  mayor 
and  chief  of  police  during  local  elections!34 

On  February  18,  1927,  after  landing  at 
Lima,  Peru,  the  two  hapless  aviators  were  again 
forced  to  replace  their  aircraft’s  engine!  Loose 
piston  rings  caused  an  extensive  oil  leak  that  ren- 
dered the  engine  useless.  Lima,  a flight  supply 
station  stocked  by  an  advance  officer,  had  two 
spare  engines  on  hand.  After  installing  their  scc- 
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ond  engine  and  repairing  the  leaking  radiator  and 
faulty  fuel  pressure  relief  valve,  the  two  pilots 
departed  Lima  for  Ilo,  Chile,  on  February  24, 
1927. 35 

Shortly  after  leaving  Lima,  the  two  pi- 
lots found  themselves  trapped  between  a dense 
fog  over  the  Pacific  and  an  impenetrable  cumu- 
lous  cloud  layer.  Climbing  to  8,000  feet,  the  avia- 
tors kept  a sporadic  visual  of  the  mountainous 
coastline.  The  clouds  finally  closed  in  for  good 
forcing  Mac  and  Robby  to  fly  over  135  miles 
along  the  coast  without  a single  landmark  to  guide 
them.  Uncertain  of  their  location,  Robby  de- 
scended to  500  feet  and  discovered  the  coast  only 
three  miles  away.  The  weary  aviators  landed  at 
Ilo  after  a seven  hour  and  45  minute  flight.36 

On  February  27,  Mac  and  Robby  landed 
at  Talcahuano,  Chile,  where  their  luck,  already 
strained  to  the  limit,  nearly  ran  out.  The  next  day, 
the  two  aviators  boarded  a train  bound  for  Con- 
ception, Paraguay,  to  attend  a dinner  with  the 
American  vice-consul.  On  the  return  trip  to 
Talcahuano,  a freight  train  collided  with  their 


train  outside  the  city!  Although  the  passenger  car 
was  completely  wrecked,  Robinson  escaped  in- 
jury while  Mac  received  a few  cuts  to  his  face 
and  hands.37 

The  aviators,  shaken  by  their  brush  with 
disaster,  departed  Talcahuano  for  Valdivia,  Chile, 
on  March  1,  1927.  Uncertain  of  the  exact  route 
across  the  Andes  Mountains,  a British  engineer 
informed  them  of  a pass,  400  yards  wide  and  20 
miles  long,  that  would  provide  them  a safe  pas- 
sage. Fortified  by  a sumptuous  nine  course  “pic- 
nic” provided  by  the  engineer’s  four  servants,  the 
two  adventurers  navigated  the  Andes  Mountains 
at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  against  a strong  head 
wind.  Running  low  on  fuel,  Mac  had  no  choice 
but  to  land  at  an  isolated  spot  about  20  miles  from 
Neuquen,  Argentina,  on  March  2.  After  obtain- 
ing fuel  from  Neuquen,  McDaniel  and  Robinson, 
with  the  aid  of  15  men  from  the  town,  cleared 
trees  and  boulders  from  the  only  available  run- 
way, a dry  creek  bed.  Taking  off  the  next  day, 
the  pilots  quickly  closed  the  distance  between 
themselves  and  the  other  Goodwill  Flyers.  The 
two  tired  adventurers  finally  rejoined  their  com- 
panions on  March  5,  1927,  at  Montevideo,  Uru- 


The  San  Antonio  on  the  beach  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  March  1927  (SA-ALC/HO  photo). 
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The  Pan  American  Flyers  meet  the  city  council  of  Santiago,  Cuba,  on  April  18,  1927.  Captain  McDaniel  is  at  the  center 
with  Major  Dargue  (AHRA  photo). 


guay.  Continuing  the  mission,  Major  Dargue’s 
rejuvenated  command  made  numerous  official 
visits  along  the  west  coast  of  Brazil,  French 
Guiana,  Dutch  Guiana  (Suriname),  and 
Trinidad.38 

On  March  30,  1927,  Lieutenants 
Weddington  and  Whitehead  rejoined  the  flight 
in  the  New  York  II  at  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezu- 
ela. Resuming  the  original  crew  positions,  Ma- 
jor Dargue  led  the  flight  on  the  final  leg  of  the 
mission,  island  hopping  across  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  After  stops  at  such  exotic  locales  as 
Trinidad,  Grenada,  Martinique,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Haiti,  the  eight  Goodwill  Flyers  took  off  from 
Havana,  Cuba,  and  landed  at  Miami,  Florida, 
on  April  23,  1927.  After  over  four  months  of 
grueling  travel  and  adventure,  the  weary  pilots 
returned  to  American  soil... home. 39 

After  four  more  stops  along  the  U.S.  east 
coast,  the  four  battered  aircraft  appeared  in  the 


skies  over  Bolling  Field  at  4:57  p.m.  on  May  2, 
1 927.  The  four  aircraft,  under  escort  by  a squad- 
ron from  Langley  Field,  Virginia,  slowly  circled 
the  field.  Beneath  them,  President  Calvin 
Coolidge,  his  eyes  skyward,  stood  at  the  head  of 
a huge  cheering  crowd  of  military  and  govern- 
ment officials.  One  at  a time,  the  Goodwill  Fly- 
ers touched  down  and  taxied  up  to  the  Presiden- 
tial reviewing  stand.  Major  Dargue  piloting  the 
New  York  II  landed  first,  closely  followed  by  the 
San  Antonio  II,  the  San  Francisco , and  finally, 
the  St.  Louis.  General  Patrick,  Secretary  of  War 
Davis  and  Air  Secretary  Davison  escorted  each 
pilot  to  meet  the  President.  President  Coolidge 
shook  hands  and  personally  thanked  each  man 
for  making  the  historic  mission  of  goodwill  a suc- 
cess. The  President  then  presented  each  one  a 
ribbon-clad  citation  for  the  newly  created  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross.  Before  the  President  de- 
parted, Major  Dargue  relinquished  the  goodwill 
message  replies  of  all  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries visited.  As  the  pilot’s  loved  ones  rushed  for- 
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The  Pan  American  Flyers  receive  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  citation  from  President  Calvin  Coolidge  at  Bolling 
Field,  May  2,  1927.  They  were  the  first  recipients  of  this  new  decoration  (AHRA  photo). 


ward  to  embrace  them,  and  they  waited  with 
smiles  and  open  arms,  the  U.S.  Army  Pan  Ameri- 
can Flight  passed  into  history.40 

Part  V 

The  Interim:  1927-1940 

Once  the  fanfare  following  the  Pan 
American  Flight  tapered  off,  each  of  the  pilots 
returned  to  their  former  posts.  Captain  McDaniel 
spent  a few  weeks  in  Washington,  D.C.,  complet- 
ing his  final  after  action  flight  report  for  General 
Patrick  before  returning  to  San  Antonio  in  July 
1927.  Upon  his  return,  McDaniel  assumed  tem- 
porary duty  as  Executive  Officer  at  the  newly  es- 
tablished Air  Corps  Training  Center  at  Duncan 
Field.  * In  this  capacity,  Captain  McDaniel  served 
under  the  center  commander,  Brigadier  General 
Frank  P.  Lahm,  a pioneer  airman  and  America’s 
first  certified  military  aviator.  On  November  14, 


* The  Air  Corps  Training  Center  moved  to  Randolph  Field 
San  Antonio,  on  October  1 , 1931. 


1927,  Mac  received  appointment  as  Director  of 
Training  on  the  center  command  staff.  He  now 
supervised  all  training  conducted  by  the  Ad- 
vanced Flying  School  at  Kelly  Field  and  the  Pri- 
mary Flying  Schools  at  Brooks  Field  and  the  re- 
cently re-opened  March  Field.41 

Although  Charles  A.  Lindbergh’s  re- 
markable trans-Atlantic  flight  in  May  1927 
eclipsed  the  Pan  American  Flight  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  public,  the  Goodwill  Flyers  were 
not  forgotten.  The  governments  of  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Venezuela  later  awarded  their  country’s 
most  prestigious  orders  to  the  Goodwill  Flyers 
in  recognition  of  their  aerial  achievement.  On  De- 
cember 21,  1927,  Captain  McDaniel  and  the 
seven  surviving  Goodwill  Flyers  received  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  from  Secretary  of 
War  Dwight  F.  Davis  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  widows  of 
Captain  Woolsey  and  Lieutenant  Benton  later  ac- 
cepted posthumous  awards  on  behalf  of  their 
fallen  husbands.  During  the  ceremony  Secretary 
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The  Pan  American  Flyers  receive  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  from  Secretary  of  War  Dwight  F.  Davis  in  Washington, 
D.C.  on  December  21,  1927.  From  left  to  right:  McDaniel,  Eaker,  Thompson,  General  Charles  P.  Summerall  (Army 
Chief  of  Staff),  Major  General  James  E.  Fechet  (Chief  of  the  Air  Corps),  Secretary  Davis,  Dargue  (receiving  medal).  Air 
Secretary  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Major  General  Mason  M.  Patrick,  Fairchild,  Whitehead,  and  Robinson  (AHRA  photo). 


Davis  announced  the  Pan  American  Flight  re- 
ceived the  1926  Mackay  Trophy  as  the  outstand- 
ing military  flight  of  the  year.  Captain  McDaniel 
had  come  a long  way  from  a beach  in  Columbia 
where  he  wondered  if  it  all  might  be  for  naught.42 

Captain  McDaniel,  aided  by  a highly  tal- 
ented staff,  aggressively  produced  first-rate  pi- 
lots for  the  Air  Corps.  In  late  1928,  he  received 
an  exceedingly  unusual  temporary  duty  assign- 
ment for  an  Army  pilot.  On  January  8,  1928, 
Captain  McDaniel  reported  to  San  Pedro,  Cali- 
fornia, for  observer  duty  aboard  the  aircraft  car- 
rier U.S.S.  Lexington  (CV-2)  during  the  Pacific 
winter  naval  maneuvers.  With  the  well-known 
rivalry  between  Army  and  Navy  pilots,  one  can 
only  imagine  what  the  pilots  of  the  “Lady  Lex” 
thought  when  Mac  showed  up  on  their  flight 
deck!  During  over  three  months  of  sea  duty,  he 
logged  16  carrier  flights  in  Navy  Martin  T4M-1 
and  Boeing  F3-B  aircraft.  Captain  McDaniel  re- 
turned to  Duncan  Field  on  March  31,  1929,  af- 
ter observing  several  naval  exercises  off  the  Pa- 


cific entrance  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Captain 
McDaniel  attributed  the  high  state  of  training  and 
efficiency  of  the  Lexington' s four  air  squadrons 
to  a four-month  training  period  during  which  all 
the  squadrons  practiced  together  before  embark- 
ing on  the  cruise.  Captain  McDaniel  recom- 
mended the  Air  Corps  adopt  a similar  concen- 
trated annual  training  exercise  for  Army  tactical 
air  units.  Clearly  impressed  with  naval  aviation, 
McDaniel  also  recommended  a regular  exchange 
of  pilots  between  the  Army  and  Navy.  He  opined 
that  such  a program  would  improve  understand- 
ing of  how  each  branch  utilized  air  power.43 

On  January  20, 1 930,  Captain  McDaniel 
ended  his  long  relationship  with  Kelly  and 
Duncan  Fields  when  he  received  his  next  assign- 
ment. He  reported  for  duty  as  the  new  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Training  and  Operations  Division 
at  Air  Corps  Headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  Major  General  James 
E.  Fechet,  retired  in  December  1931  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  legendary  Major  General  Benjamin 
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A gathering  of  eagles.  First  Lieutenant  Bernard  S.  Thompson,  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh,  and  Captain  McDaniel  at  Kelly  Field  on  November  26,  1928. 
Lindbergh,  an  Air  Reserve  pilot,  graduated  from  the  Kelly  Field  Advanced 
Flying  School  in  March  1925  (SA-ALC/FIO  photo). 

D.  Foulois.  Captain  McDaniel  had  the  honor  of  serving  un- 
der “Benny”  Foulois,  the  Army  aviator  who  taught  himself 
to  fly  in  1910,  for  almost  a year  and  a half.44 

Captain  McDaniel’s  staff  duties  often  required  that 
he  spend  long  periods  of  time  on  temporary  duty,  inspecting 
Air  Corps  installations  and  programs  across  the  country.  He 
frequently  represented  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  observing 
aerial  and  ground  maneuvers  and  conducting  technical  in- 
spections of  Air  Corps  activities.  In  December  1 932,  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  board  evaluating  the  suitability  of  the  new  A- 
11  aircraft  for  attack  service  at  Wright  Field,  Ohio.  In  July 
1933,  he  personally  service  tested  the  new  Martin  XB-10 
bomber  upon  General  Foulois’ 
request.45 


arrival  of  a daring  aeronautical  feat. 
In  July  1933,  General  Italo  Balbo, 
one  of  Italy’s  most  ardent  advocates 
of  air  power,  led  a squadron  of  24 
S-55  Savoia  Marchetti  seaplane 
bombers  on  an  astounding  6,100- 
mile  journey  from  Orbcttelo,  Italy, 
to  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago.  As 
an  Air  Corps  staff  officer,  Captain 
McDaniel  helped  coordinate  and 
plan  the  many  official  ceremonies 
and  receptions  held  for  General 
Balbo  and  his  95  airmen.  A grateful 
Victor  Emmanuel  III,  the  King  of 
Italy,  later  bestowed  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy  on  Captain  McDaniel 
for  his  services!46 

On  September  1,  1933, 
Captain  McDaniel’s  staff  assign- 
ment came  to  a close  when  he  re- 
ported to  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School  at  Maxwell  Field,  Alabama, 
as  a student  in  Class  1933-1934. 
This  school,  originally  established 
at  Langley  Field  in  1 920,  instructed 
students  on  the  strategy,  tactics,  and 
application  of  air  power.  The  de- 
manding, nine-month  course,  total- 
ing over  911  hours  of  classes,  in- 
cluded academic  instruction  on  air 
and  ground  subjects,  command  and 


In  a reversal  of  roles, 
Captain  McDaniel  found  him- 
self, for  a change,  among  the 
cheering  crowds  welcoming  the 


Any  landing  you  can  walk  away  from.... 
Captain  McDaniel  crashed  this  BT-2B 
aircraft  on  the  Bolling  Field  golf  course 
during  a bad  weather  night  landing  on 
September  16,1931.  Although  Mac  and 
his  passenger,  Sergeant  Harold  S.  Klein, 
were  not  injured,  his  pride  must  have 
been.  The  accident  review  board  attrib- 
uted the  crash  to  75%  pilot  error! 
(AHRA  photo). 
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Arthur  and  Leah  McDaniel’s  wedding  day  (SA-ALC/HO  photo). 


staff  functions,  logistics,  communications,  maps  and  photog- 
raphy, and  a course  on  naval  operations.  Over  time,  the  stu- 
dents and  staff  of  this  school  developed  the  doctrines  which 
the  fledgling  Air  Corps  proved  in  World  War  II  and  an  inde- 
pendent U.S.  Air  Force  fine-tuned  in  later  years.47 

Captain  McDaniel  enjoyed  the  company  of  old  friends 
while  attending  the  school.  His  “back  seat”  pilot  of  the  San 
Antonio,  Captain  Charles  Robinson,  served  as  an  instructor 
on  the  school  staff.  Another  old  Pan  American  Flight  veteran, 
Captain  Bernard  Thompson,  attended  the  school  with  Mac. 
One  fellow  classmate,  Captain  Clements  McMullen,  would 
one  day  command  the  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area  at  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base.48 

While  in  Montgomery,  Mac  started  dating  Leah 
Glenn  Burpee,  a beautiful  30-year  old  woman  well-known 
in  the  local  social  scene.  Mac  met  Leah  in  December  1932 
while  attending  the  Montgomery  Country  Club  Christmas 
dance  as  a guest  of  a close  friend,  Captain  John  Moore.  The 
two,  quickly  falling  in  love,  married  in  her  home  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1933.  The  marriage  came  as  somewhat  of  a surprise 
to  the  McDaniel  family  who,  playfully  calling  him  an  “old 
maid,”  thought  he  was  destined  for  a life  of  bachelorhood! 
Mac  took  Leah  to  San  Antonio  to  meet  his  family.  Clearly 
impressed  with  Leah’s  charm  and  beauty,  his  family  asked 
where  he  met  her.  Replying  with  a straight  face,  Mac  said, 
“In  a dance  hall.”49 

After  graduating  from  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School 
on  June  2,  1 934,  Captain  McDaniel  received  another  student 


assignment,  this  time  to  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  School  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with 
Class  1934-1936.  The  recently  pro- 
moted Major  McDaniel  received 
disappointing  news  before  graduat- 
ing from  this  school.  A War  Depart- 
ment Order  dated  February  10, 
1936,  assigned  him  as  an  instructor 
at  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  immediately  upon  his  gradu- 
ation. Major  McDaniel  quickly  re- 
plied to  the  Adjutant  General,  re- 
questing the  order  be  reconsidered 
and,  instead,  asked  for  assignment 
to  a tactical  Air  Corps  unit  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  or  overseas.  He 
explained  that  the  nature  of  his  du- 
ties during  the  past  six  years  had  al- 
lowed him  very  little  flying  time.  He 
feared  that  a possible  loss  of  flying 
status,  combined  with  his  age, 
would  hamper  his  chances  of  ever 
commanding  an  Air  Corps  combat 
squadron  or  group.  Reading  be- 
tween the  lines,  one  senses  that  Mac 
wanted  nothing  more  in  than  world 
than  to  get  his  hands  back  on  the 


Mac  and  Leah,  1943  (SA-ALC/HO  photo). 
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“stick,”  flying  lead  plane  in  a combat  unit.  The 
Adjutant  General  duly  denied  his  request.50 

While  attending  the  school,  Major 
McDaniel’s  mother,  Leila,  passed  away  at  her 
home  on  November  28,  1934.  She  was  interred 
next  to  her  beloved  daughter,  Blanche,  and  fa- 
ther-in-law,  Walter  I.  McDaniel.  Graduating  from 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  School  on  June 
1 9, 1 936,  Major  McDaniel  took  up  his  instructor 
duties.  During  his  two  year  tenure  as  an  instruc- 
tor, he  taught  strategy  and  tactics,  emphasizing 
the  application  of  air  power  in  these  two  arenas 
of  warfare.  McDaniel,  a lieutenant  colonel  since 
October  1937,  completed  his  instructor  posting 
in  September  1938.  He  next  attended  the  Army 
War  College  at  Fort  Humphreys,  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  September  1938  to  June  1939.  Colo- 
nel McDaniel  suffered  another  tragic  personal 
loss  when  he  received  word  that  his  father,  Dr. 
Arthur  S.  McDaniel,  suffered  a fatal  heart  attack 
at  his  office  on  October  18,  1938.  He  was  buried 
next  to  his  wife  and  daughter.  After  graduation 
from  the  Army  War  College,  Colonel  McDaniel 
received  his  second  staff  assignment  to  Air  Corps 
Headquarters.  Again,  McDaniel  found  himself 
serving  under  a celebrated  aviation  visionary,  this 
time,  none  other  that  Major  General  Henry  H. 
“Hap”  Arnold.  During  his  lifetime,  General 
Arnold  would  probably  contribute  more  to  the 
development  and  shaping  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
than  any  one  man.51 


Part  VI 

The  Big  One:  World  War  II 

McDaniel,  a colonel  since  October  1 940, 
finally  got  his  long  cherished  assignment  to  a 
tactical  air  unit,  although  he  found  himself  in  yet 
another  staff  position.  On  February  6, 1941,  Colo- 
nel McDaniel  and  his  wife  Leah  departed  New 
York  harbor  aboard  the  Army  transport  ship  Re- 
public bound  for  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Colonel  McDaniel  arrived  at  Albrook 
Field,  Corozal,  Panama,  on  February  13,  1941, 
and  assumed  duties  as  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Carib- 


bean Air  Force,  * commanded  by  Major  General 
Frank  M.  Andrews.52 

After  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  December  7,  1941,  plunged  the  United 
States  into  World  War  II,  Mac  quickly  evacu- 
ated Leah  by  air  to  her  family’s  home  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama.  Colonel  McDaniel  promptly 
geared  his  staff  up  to  conducting  the  primary 
mission  of  the  Caribbean  Air  Force,  that  of 
guarding  the  strategic  Panama  Canal  against 
enemy  sea  and  air  attack.  Air  units  of  the  Carib- 
bean Air  Force  also  searched  for  German  U- 
boats  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  performed  re- 
connaissance and  mapping  surveys  of  Central 
and  South  America.  On  March  28,  1942,  Mac 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  career  when  he 
pinned  on  his  first  star  after  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  approved  his  promotion  to  briga- 
dier general  the  previous  day.53 

General  McDaniel’s  Caribbean  tour 
came  to  a close  in  September  1942.  Reunited 
with  Leah  in  the  United  States,  Mac  took  the 
reins  of  the  III  Air  Support  Command  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Army  Air  Base,  Alabama,  on  October 
1,  1942.  This  unique  organization,  comprised 
of  many  geographically  dispersed  aerial  obser- 
vation and  bombardment  elements,  conducted 
specialized  and  advanced  training  of  personnel 
in  light  and  dive  bombardment  tactics.  The  com- 
mand also  oversaw  the  transportation  of  trained 
air  crews  and  equipment  to  staging  bases  for 
shipment  overseas.  In  August  1943,  the  organi- 
zation, redesignated  the  III  Reconnaissance 
Command,  shifted  from  the  mission  of  bombard- 
ment training  to  tactical  and  photographic  re- 
connaissance training.54 

General  McDaniel’s  personal  papers  in- 
dicate that  he  found  his  command  both  ex- 
tremely challenging  and  enjoyable.  In  October 
1943,  General  Arnold  thanked  McDaniel  for  his 
outstanding  work,  merging  the  tactical  and  pho- 
tographic training  mission  of  his  command  in  a 


* Redesigned  the  6th  Air  Force  on  February  5, 1942 
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Letter  of  Commendation.  General  Arnold  wrote, 
“Your  thorough  understanding  of  the  part  Recon- 
naissance plays  in  the  warfare  of  today  and  your 
ability  to  interpret  this  knowledge  into  a definite 
program  reflects  great  credit  upon  yourself.”55  Al- 
though Mac’s  schedule  was  very  hectic,  he  spent 
what  free  time  he  had  hunting,  a life-long  pas- 
sion, and  representing  the  U.S.  Army  at  state  and 
local  fund-raising  and  social  events.56 

An  interesting  example  of  General 
McDaniel’s  good  nature  lies  among  the  musty 
papers  in  his  foot  locker.  In  October  1942,  a 
young  enlisted  soldier  wrote  General  McDaniel 
thanking  him  for  his  hospitality  and  kindness  he 
displayed  during  a brief  conversation  he  had  with 
the  General  and  his  wife  a few  months  earlier  at 
the  St.  Anthony  Hotel  in  San  Antonio.  The  sol- 
dier, a prospective  Air  Corps  officer  candidate, 
closed  by  wishing  the  General  further  success 
with  his  career.  General  McDaniel  replied  to  the 
soldier,  wishing  him  success  in  officer  candidate 
school.  The  General  also  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  soldier  could  be  assigned  to  his  command. 
Addressing  the  soldier  as  a private,  his  postscript 
states,  “Since  you  didn’t  put  your  rank  on  your 
return  address,  I don’t  know  what  rank  to  give 
you  so  I will  put  it  at  the  lowest  and  hope  that  it 
is  really  higher.”57  Strangely  enough,  the  same 
young  soldier,  now  a second  lieutenant,  wrote 
General  McDaniel  1 1 months  later  to  thank  him 
again  and  informed  him  that,  by  coincidence,  he 
received  assignment  to  a photographic  squadron 
in  the  General’s  command!58 


General  McDaniel’s  burial  place  at  the  Greenwood 
Cemetery  (Author’s  photo). 


Tragically,  General  McDaniel  suffered 
a fatal  heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Mountain 
Brook,  Alabama,  on  the  morning  of  December 
26,  1943.  The  attending  doctor  treated  the  Gen- 
eral between  December  1 8 and  23,  for  influenza, 
an  illness  that  contributed  to  his  untimely  death. 
On  December  28,  1943,  General  McDaniel  was 
laid  to  rest  at  Greenwood  Cemetery  in  Montgom- 
ery, Alabama,  following  a funeral  attended  by 
most  of  the  officers  of  his  command.  On  that 
somber  day,  the  Birmingham  Army  Air  Base  or- 
dered cannon  salutes  fired  every  half-hour  in 
General  McDaniel’s  honor.59 

President  Roosevelt  paid  homage  to 
General  McDaniel’s  service  to  the  United  States 
by  sending  a formal  certificate  of  remembrance 
to  Mrs.  McDaniel.  In  later  years,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  also  paid  his  respects  by  send- 
ing his  own  certificate  of  remembrance  to  Gen- 
eral McDaniel’s  widow.  Leah  McDaniel,  never 
to  remarry,  passed  away  on  March  6,  1989,  and 
was  buried  with  her  beloved  Mac.60 

Part  VII 
A Retrospect 

A true  pioneer  airman,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Arthur  B.  McDaniel  contributed,  in  his  own 
small  way,  to  shaping  and  defining  the  character 
of  today’s  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  became  a pilot  at  a 
time  when  air  power,  although  blooded  in  the 
First  World  War,  presented  a question  mark  in 
the  minds  of  traditional  military  thinkers.  Mac 
entered  an  Air  Service  striving  to  attain  a unique 
identity,  a unique  mission,  which  could  be  more 
than  a mere  Army  support  service. 

Mac  became  a military  pilot  during  a 
period  when  the  possibilities  of  flight,  only  imag- 
ined by  an  enlightened  few,  waited  for  a few 
hearty  souls  to  push  the  “edge  of  the  envelope.” 
America  would  not  disappoint.  Major  General 
William  “Billy”  Mitchell  sacrificed  his  career, 
trying  to  prove  that  strategic  air  power  could  help 
decide  the  course  of  future  wars.  A vision  which, 
in  retrospect,  became  a reality.  Charles  A. 
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Lt  Col  McDaniel  displaying  his  orders  and  decorations  dur- 
ing the  late  1930’s  (SA-ALC/HO  photo). 


Lindbergh  captured  the  imagination  of  the  entire 
world  by  becoming  the  first  aviator  to  fly  non- 
stop across  the  Atlantic.  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd, 
the  intrepid  arctic  explorer,  flew  over  both  the 
North  and  South  Poles.  Amelia  Earhart,  the  dash- 
ing aviatrix,  later  emulated  Lindbergh’s  feat  and 
“for  the  fun  of  it,”  chalked  up  a few  records  of 
her  own. 

And  then  there  was  Mac.  He  and  his  fel- 
low Goodwill  Flyers  guaranteed  that  sustained 
flight  and  vast  distances  over  places  where  pi- 
lots had  never  dared  were  no  longer  obstacles 
blocking  the  path  of  U.S.  air  power.  The  skies 
over  the  route  they  charted  around  Central  and 
South  America  would  one  day  become  “home” 
to  Pan  American  Airways.  Although  the  Ameri- 
can public  lost  much  of  the  initial  enthusiasm 
for  the  mission  and  Lindbergh’s  trans-Atlantic 
flight  stole  the  headlines  forever,  the  U.S.  Army 
Pan  American  Flight  proved  that  American  pi- 
lots were  able  to  hurdle  any  challenge. 

Mac  never  got  his  combat  command;  but 


what  he,  and  others  like  him,  did  accomplish  was, 
perhaps,  far  more  important  in  shaping  America’s 
Air  Force.  General  McDaniel  spent  over  eight 
years  training  an  entire  generation  of  young 
American  airmen.  These  were  the  men  who,  with 
the  passing  of  time  and  memories  of  a daring 
instructor  locked  away,  became  the  backbone  of 
the  world’s  most  powerful  air  force.  These  were 
the  men  who  led  America  to  victory  in  the  bloody 
skies  over  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  This  genera- 
tion, following  the  hard-learned  experiences  of 
their  old  teachers,  took  the  U.S.  Air  Force  past 
the  sound  barrier,  to  the  Moon,  and  beyond... 

CHAPTER  TWO 

The  Decorations  and  Awards  of  Brigadier 
General  Arthur  B.  McDaniel 


Part  I 

Awards  of  the  United  States 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross 

Established  by  the  Air  Corps  Act  of  Con- 
gress, Public  No.  446,  on  July  2, 1 926,  this  deco- 
ration is  commonly  known  as  the  DFC.  It  is 
awarded  to  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  who  distinguishes 
himself  or  herself  by  heroism  or  extraordinary 
achievement  while  participating  in  aerial  flight, 
subsequent  to  November  11, 1918.  The  DFC  may 
also  be  awarded  to  military  members  of  allied  or 
friendly  nations  serving  alongside  the  United 
States  armed  forces  during  wartime. 

The  10  pilots  of  the  U.S.  Army  Pan 
American  Flight  were  the  first  to  be  awarded 
America’s  newest  decoration,  although  they  were 
not  the  first  to  receive  the  medal  itself.  That  honor 
went  to  Captain  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  in  recog- 
nition of  his  daring  3,600-mile  solo  flight  across 
the  Atlantic  on  May  20-2 1 , 1 927.  Army  Lieuten- 
ants Lester  J.  Maitland  and  Albert  F.  Hegenberger 
received  the  next  two  DFC  awards  for  their  dar- 
ing 2,4 1 8 mile  California  to  Hawaii  Pacific  flight 
on  June  28,  1927.  The  first  Navy  recipient  of  the 
DFC,  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd,  received  the 
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decoration  in  recognition  of  his  North  Pole  flight. 
Both  Lindbergh  and  Byrd  also  received  the  Medal 
of  Honor  in  conjunction  with  the  DFC.  Amelia 
Earhart  also  received  the  DFC,  however,  her 
award  was  the  last  of  its  kind  as  an  Executive 
Order  of  March  1 , 1 927,  ruled  that  this  decora- 
tion could  not  be  conferred  upon  civilians.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  Korea,  Colonel  Francis  S. 
Gabreski,  USAF,  received  an  incredible  13  DFCs, 
the  most  ever  awarded  to  a U.S.  military  mem- 
ber.2 

On  May  2,  1927,  the  eight  weary  Pan- 
American  flyers  completed  their  journey  when 
they  landed  at  Bolling  Field,  Washington,  D.C. 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  presented  each  pilot 
a DFC  citation  for  their  efforts.  Captain 
McDaniel’s  DFC  citation  reads: 

Arthur  B.  McDaniel,  Captain,  Air  Corps, 
United  States  Army.  For  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment while  participating  in  an  aerial  flight.  Cap- 
tain McDaniel,  as  one  of  the  pilots  of  the  air- 
plane San  Antonio  during  the  Pan-American 
Flight,  December  21,  1926,  to  May  2,  1927,  dis- 
played initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  a high 
degree  of  skill  under  the  many  trying  conditions 
encountered  throughout  the  flight.  His  tireless 
energy,  sound  judgment  and  personal  courage 
contributed  materially  to  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  this  mission  of  good  will.  In  the  efficient 
performance  of  his  arduous  duties  he  aided  in 
the  accomplishment  of  an  exploit  which  brought 
great  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  Army  of  the 
United  States. 3 

On  December  21,  1927,  one  year  from 
the  start  of  their  historic  flight,  Captain  McDaniel 
and  the  other  seven  Pan-American  pilots,  re- 
ceived the  DFC  and  the  Mackay  Trophy  from 
Secretary  of  War  Dwight  F.  Davis.  Although  the 
pilots  previously  received  the  citation  from  Presi- 
dent Coolidge,  they  had  not  received  the  medal 
itself.  Their  DFC  medals,  coming  after 
Lindbergh,  Maitland,  and  Hegenberger,  were 
award  numbers  4 through  13.  The  widows  of  the 
two  pilots  killed  on  February  26, 1 927,  in  Buenos 


Aires,  Argentina,  Captain  Clinton  F.  Woolsey  and 
Lieutenant  John  W.  Benton,  were  both  later  pre- 
sented posthumous  awards  of  the  DFC.  General 
McDaniel’s  original  DFC  resides  in  the  San  An- 
tonio Air  Logistics  Center  Office  of  History  col- 
lection.4 

World  War  I Victory  Medal 

Established  by  War  Department  General 
Order  No.  48  on  April  9,  1919,  this  medal  was 
awarded  to  all  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  who  served  on  active  duty  between 
April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918.  As  Gen- 
eral McDaniel  served  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  com- 
bat, defensive  sector,  or  country  clasps  for  wear 
on  this  medal.  The  General’s  World  War  I Vic- 
tory Medal  is  not  among  his  possessions.5 

Army  of  Occupation  of  Germany  Medal 

Established,  rather  belatedly,  on  Novem- 
ber 2 1 , 1 94 1 , this  medal  was  awarded  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  armed  forces  who  served 
in  Germany  or  Austria-Hungary  from  Novem- 
ber 1 2, 1 9 1 8,  to  July  11,1 923 . General  McDaniel 
served  in  Germany  as  a lieutenant  with  the  3rd 
Army  on  occupation  duty  from  1919  to  1920. 
The  medal  is  not  among  the  General’s  posses- 
sions. A photograph  in  the  General’s  personal 
collection,  circa  1943,  shows  him  displaying  this 
ribbon  on  his  uniform.6 

American  Defense  Service  Medal  with  Foreign 
Service  Clasp 

Established  on  June  28,  1941,  for  all 
members  of  United  States  armed  forces  for  ser- 
vice during  the  limited  national  emergency  pro- 
claimed on  September  8,  1939,  and  the  unlim- 
ited emergency  proclaimed  on  May  27,  1941;  it 
was  later  extended  to  cover  the  period  up  to  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  The  Army  authorized  a “For- 
eign Service”  clasp  to  be  worn  on  the  full-sized 
medal  representing  service  outside  the  continen- 
tal United  States.  General  McDaniel  was  entitled 
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to  the  medal  and  clasp  for  his  service  during 
this  period  at  Albrook  Army  Air  Field,  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  A photograph  in  the  General’s  per- 
sonal collection,  circa  1943,  shows  him  dis- 
playing this  ribbon  with  a bronze  service  star 
device  (displayed  in  lieu  of  the  clasp  when  “rib- 
bons only”  were  worn).  The  medal  is  not 
among  the  General’s  possessions.7 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Established  by  Executive  Order  No. 
9265  on  November  6, 1942  for  all  members  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces  who  served  be- 
tween December  7,  1941,  and  March  2,  1946, 
on  the  ground  or  aboard  certain  ships  in  the 
American  Theater  of  Operations  for  at  least  one 
year,  or  for  30  consecutive  days  or  60  noncon- 
secutive  days  outside  the  continental  limits  but 
within  the  American  Theater.  General 
McDaniel’s  service  in  Panama  and  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Army  Air  Field,  Alabama,  from  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  to  his  death  on  December  26, 
1943,  entitled  him  to  award  of  this  medal.  The 
medal  is  not  among  the  General’s  possessions, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  his  next  of  kin  ever  re- 
ceived it.8 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

Established  on  July  6,  1 945,  for  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  armed  forces  who 
served  on  active  duty  anytime  between  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  and  December  31, 1946.  Although 
General  McDaniel  died  before  the  creation  of 
this  medal,  his  service  during  World  War  II 
entitled  him  to  receive  it.  The  medal  is  not 
among  the  General’s  possessions,  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  his  next  of  kin  ever  received  it. 

Part  II 

Foreign  Awards 

Bolivian  Order  of  the  Condor  of  the  Andes 
(Orden  Condor  de  los  Andes),  Officer  Class 


Established  on  April  19,  1921,  in  five 
classes,  as  an  award  for  exceptional  military  or 
civil  merit  performed  by  Bolivians  or  qualified 
foreigners.10 

The  formal  diploma  from  the  Bolivian 
Government  was  signed  on  February  14,  1928. 
A letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  dated 
October  9, 1 928,  advised  Captain  McDaniel  that 
an  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  26,  1928,  au- 
thorized him,  as  a member  of  the  Pan  American 
flight,  to  accept  this  order  and  the  accompany- 
ing diploma.  General  McDaniel’s  original  Order 
of  the  Condor  of  the  Andes  and  the  accompany- 
ing diploma  resides  in  the  San  Antonio  Air  Lo- 
gistics Center  Office  of  History  collection." 

Chilean  Order  of  Merit  (La  Orden  al  Merito 
de  Chile),  Officer  Class 

Established  on  June  3,  1910,  this  order, 
in  six  classes,  is  an  award  for  outstanding  civil 
or  military  merit.  The  Order  of  Merit  replaced 
the  older  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Merit  of 
O’Higgins  established  on  June  1,  181 7. 12 

No  personal  correspondence  or  diploma 
from  the  Chilean  government  relating  to  the  Or- 
der of  Merit  is  amongst  General  McDaniel’s  pos- 
sessions. A War  Department  letter  dated  July  29, 
1936,  advised  Major  McDaniel  that  an  Act  of 
Congress  approved  May  19,  1936  (Public  No. 
603,  74th  Congress),  authorized  him  to  accept 
this  order  and  accompanying  diploma.  General 
McDaniel’s  original  Chilean  Order  of  Merit  re- 
sides in  the  San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center 
Office  of  History  collection.13 

Order  of  the  Sun  of  Peru  (La  Orden  El  Sol 
Del  Peru),  Officer  Class 

Established  by  General  Jose  de  San 
Martin  on  October  8,  1821,  this  order,  in  five 
classes,  rewarded  all  who  aided  him  in  his  cam- 
paigns. The  award  statutes  were  later  amended 
and  the  order  became  an  award  for  military  and 
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civil  merit  for  Peruvians  and  qualified  foreign- 
ers. On  August  3,  1927,  the  Chancellery  of  the 
Order  of  “El  Sol  del  Peru”  in  Lima,  notified 
McDaniel  that  the  President  of  Peru  approved 
his  award  of  the  order.14 

A War  Department  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 18,  1928,  advised  Captain  McDaniel  that  an 
Act  of  Congress  approved  May  26, 1928  (Public 
No.  515,  70th  Congress),  authorized  him  to  ac- 
cept the  Order  of  the  Sun  of  Peru  and  accompa- 
nying diploma.  General  McDaniel’s  original 
Order  of  the  Sun  of  Peru  resides  in  the  San  Anto- 
nio Air  Logistics  Center  Office  of  History  col- 
lection.15 

Peruvian  Aviation  Cross,  1st  Class  (La  Cruz 
Peruana  Aviacion  de  Primera  Clase) 

On  September  11,  1942,  the  Peruvian 
Government  awarded  General  McDaniel  the 
Aviation  Cross,  1st  Class,  in  recognition  of  his 
exceptional  militarism,  personal  merits,  and  ac- 
knowledged friendship  toward  Peru.  On  Octo- 
ber 3,  1942,  General  McDaniel  replied  to  the 
Peruvian  Government  expressing  his  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  decoration  and  his  assurances  that 
he  would  continue  to  praise  and  support  the  Pe- 
ruvian Air  Force.16 


A War  Department  letter  dated  5 Febru- 
ary 1944,  with  the  diploma  of  the  Peruvian  Avia- 
tion Cross  enclosed,  was  sent  to  General’s 
McDaniel’s  widow  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
The  letter  expressed  the  Adjutant  General’s  deep- 
est sympathy  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  and  in- 
formed her  that  no  decoration  pertaining  to  this 
award  was  received  by  the  War  Department.  This 
medal  is  not  among  General  McDaniel’s  posses- 
sions.17 

Venezuelan  Order  of  the  Liberator  (Orden  del 
Busto  del  Libertador),  Officer  Class 

Established  on  March  11,  1854,  as  an 
award  for  outstanding  military  and  civil  service 
for  Venezuelans  and  qualified  foreigners,  this 
order,  in  five  classes,  is  also  known  as  the  Order 
of  the  Bust  of  Bolivar.  It  is  named  for  General 
Simon  Bolivar,  a hero  of  the  South  American  War 
of  Independence  against  Spain.  Bolivar’s  efforts 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  five  South  Ameri- 
can Republics:  Venezuela,  Columbia,  Bolivia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru.  On  April  11,  1927,  the  Ven- 
ezuelan Ministry  of  War  and  Navy  advised  Cap- 
tain McDaniel  that  the  President  of  Venezuela 
awarded  him  the  Order  of  the  Liberator.18 


General  McDaniel’s  orders  and  decorations.  From  left  to  right:  DFC,  Venezuelan  Order  of  the  Liberator,  Order  of  the 
Sun  of  Peru,  Bolivian  Order  of  the  Condor  of  the  Andes,  Chilean  Order  of  Merit,  and  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy 
(SA-ALC/HO  photo). 
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A War  Department  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 18,  1928,  advised  Captain  McDaniel  that 
an  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  26,  1928 
(Public  No.  515,  70th  Congress),  authorized 
him  to  accept  the  Order  of  the  Liberator  and 
accompanying  diploma.  General  McDaniel’s 
original  Order  of  the  Liberator  resides  in  the 
San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center  Office  of 
History  collection.19 

Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  (Ordine  Della 
Corona  D’ltalia),  Cavaliere  (Knight)  Class 

Established  on  February  20,  1868,  by 
Victor  Emanuel  II,  first  King  of  the  United  Italy, 
to  commemorate  the  unification.  This  obsolete 
order,  in  five  classes,  was  awarded  for  outstand- 
ing services  rendered  by  Italians  or  qualified 
foreigners  for  the  benefit  of  Italy.  On  August 
25,  1934,  the  Subsecretary  of  State  of  the  Ital- 
ian Ministry  of  Aeronautics,  informed  Captain 
McDaniel  that  the  King  of  Italy  awarded  him 
the  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy 
for  his  worthy  services  during  the  Dccenial 
Aerial  Cruise.  20 

A War  Department  letter  dated  Octo- 
ber 30,  1934,  informed  Captain  McDaniel  of 
his  award  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 
The  letter  further  stated  that  he  could  not  ac- 
cept any  decoration  of  a foreign  country  until 
such  time  as  the  provisions  of  existing  law  were 
no  longer  applicable.  The  decoration  and  di- 
ploma were  to  be  retained  by  the  Department 
of  State  until  that  time.  A War  Department  let- 
ter dated  July  29,  1936,  advised  Major 
McDaniel  that  an  Act  of  Congress  approved 
May  19, 1936  (Public  No.  603, 74th  Congress), 
authorized  him  to  accept  the  diploma  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  General 
McDaniel’s  original  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy 
resides  in  the  San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Cen- 
ter Office  of  History  collection.21 


Cuban  Mazanillo  Gold  Medal  Commemo- 
rative of  Pan  American  Flight 

In  May  1927,  the  Mayor  of  Mazanillo, 
Cuba,  Sr.  Rafael  Sariol  Puebla,  and  the  city 
council,  forwarded  this  commemorative  gold 
medal  to  Raoul  A.  Bertot,  the  American 
consualar  agent,  for  delivery  to  the  Goodwill 
Flyers.23 

A War  Department  letter  dated  June 
22,  1927,  informed  Captain  McDaniel  of  his 
award  of  the  Cuban  Mazanillo  Gold  Medal 
Commemorative  of  Pan  American  Flight.  The 
letter  further  stated  that  he  could  not  accept 
any  decoration  of  a foreign  country  and  that 
the  medal  would  be  retained  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  medal  is  not  among  the  General’s 
possessions.21 


Part  III 
Other  Awards 

Mackay  Trophy 

This  trophy,  established  in  1 9 1 2 by  in- 
dustrialist and  aviation  enthusiast  Clarence  H. 
Mackay,  is  awarded  annually  to  recognize  the 
most  meritorious  flight  of  the  year  by  a U.S. 
Air  Force  person,  persons,  or  organization. 
Since  1922,  the  trophy  has  been  administered 
by  the  National  Aeronautic  Association.  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Henry  H.  “Hap”  Arnold  re- 
ceived the  first  Mackay  Trophy  in  1912  as 
winner  of  the  reconnaissance  competition  over 
Fort  Meyer,  Virginia.24 

The  1926  Mackay  Trophy  was 
awarded  to  all  10  pilots  of  the  U.S.  Army  Pan 
American  Flight.  A War  Department  letter 
dated  August  22,  1929,  informed  Captain 
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McDaniel  that,  as  a winner  of  the  1926  Mackay 
Trophy,  Mr.  Mackay  provided  a personal  medal, 
by  Tiffany.  Captain  McDaniel  receipted  for  the 
Tiffany  medal  on  August  26,  1929.  This  medal 
is  not  among  the  General’s  possessions.25 

Cross  of  Military  Service,  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy 

Awarded  to  men  of  lineal  Confederate 
descent  who  served  honorably  in  the  active  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  Marines 
or  its  allies  during  World  War  I.  Captain 
McDaniel’s  medal  was  awarded  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  on  November  22, 
1934,  in  New  York,  New  York.  The  certificate 
of  award,  number  39,  recognized  his  grandfa- 
ther, Walter  Irvin  McDaniel,  as  serving  honor- 
ably in  the  33rd  Tennessee  Infantry  Regiment 
during  the  Civil  War.  General  McDaniel’s  Cross 
of  Service  and  certificate  were  accompanied  by 
a personal  letter  from  Mrs.  J.  Sumter  Rhame, 
Custodian  of  Crosses  of  Honor  and  Service,  con- 


Cross  of  Military  Service  presented  by  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  (SA- 
ALC/HO  photo). 


gratulating  him  on  his  award.  General 
McDaniel’s  original  Cross  of  Service  and 
certificate  reside  in  the  San  Antonio  Air 
Logistics  Center  Office  of  History  collec- 
tion.26 
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Glossary 


AAF 

Army  Air  Force 

AC 

Air  Corps 

ACTS 

Air  Corps  Tactical  School 

AFHRA 

Air  Force  Historical  Research  Agency 

C and  GS 

Army  Command  and  General  Staff  School 

CG 

Commanding  General 

DFC 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross 

P.O. 

Personnel  Orders 

SA-ALC/HO 

San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center  Office  of  History 

S.O. 

Special  Orders 

UDC 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 

UT 

University  of  Texas 

WD 

War  Department 

WTMA 

West  Texas  Military  Academy 
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Appendix  A 


Brigadier  General  Arthur  B.  McDaniel’s  Promotions  and  Dates  of 

Appointment 


Seco?id  Lieutenant,  O.R.C. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry 
First  Lieutenant  (temporary) 
Captain 

Major 

Lieutenant  Colonel  (temporary) 

Colonel  (temporary) 

Colonel,  A.U.S. 

Brigadier  General,  A.  U.S. 


15  August  1917;  accepted  15  August  1917; 
active  duty  15  August  1917;  vacated  18 
November  1917. 

26  October  1917;  accepted  13  November 
1917. 

26  October  1917;  permanent  11  March 
1919. 

1 July  1920.  Air  Service,  9 August  1920; 
transferred  to  Air  Service,  7 February 
1922. 

1 August  1935. 

12  October  1937;  accepted  14  October 
1937;  permanent  18  August  1940. 

30  December  1940;  accepted  1 February 
1941. 

24  December  1941. 

27  March  1942. 


Aviation  Ratings: 

Airplane  Pilot  - designated  by  War  Department  Personnel  Orders  No.  12,  paragraph  2, 
16  January  1922. 

Airplane  Observer  - designated  by  War  Department  Personnel  Orders  No.  186,  para- 
graph 1,  10  August  1929. 

Military  Airplane  Pilot  - designated  by  War  Department  Personnel  Orders  No.  131, 
paragraph  1,  7 June  1937. 

Command  Pilot  - designated  by  War  Department  Personnel  Orders  No.  76,  paragraph 
3,  1 April  1939. 

Combat  Observer  - designated  by  War  Department  Personnel  Orders  No.  76,  para- 
graph 30,  1 April  1939. 

Aircraft  Observer  - designated  by  War  Department  Personnel  Orders  No.  202,  para- 
graph 33,  28  August  1941,  effective  1 July  1941. 

Abbreviations: 

O.R.C.  = Officer’s  Reserve  Corps 
A.U.S.  = Army  of  the  United  States 


Note:  The  entries  in  italics  denote  Federal  service  in  other  than  the  permanent  estab 
lishment  (Regular  Army). 

Source:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1 Januaiy  1943  Official  Army  Register,  Wash 
ington,  D.C.,  1943,  p.  589;  War  Department  Personnel  Orders  cited. 
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Appendix  B 


U.S.  Army  Pan  American  Flight  Route  and  Timetable 


Location 

Time 

San  Antiono,  Texas 

Point  Isabel,  Texas 

Tampico,  Mexico 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico 

Minatitlan,  Mexico 

Salina  Cruz,  Mexico 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

San  Salvador,  Rep.  of  San  Salvador 

Ampala,  Honduras 

Managua,  Nicaragua 

Puntarenas,  Costa  Rico 

David,  Panama 

France  Field,  Panama 

Barranquilla,  Colombia 

Barrancabermeja,  Colombia 

Girardot,  Colombia 

Barrancabermeja,  Colombia 

Barranquilla,  Colombia 

Cartagena,  Colombia 

France  Field,  Panama 

Buenaventura,  Colombia 

Tumaco,  Colombia 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador 

Paita,  Peru 

Chimbote,  Peru 

Lima,  Peru 

Pisco,  Peru 

Ilo,  Peru 

Mejillones,  Chile 
Coquimbo,  Chile 
Santiago,  Chile 
Valparaiso,  Chile 
Talcahuana,  Chile 
Valdivia,  Chile 
Bahia  Blanco,  Argentina 
Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Corrientes,  Argentina 
Asuncion,  Paraguay 


Landing  Date  Mileage 


L 


WT 

21  Dec  26 

260 

2 hr,  55  min 

L 

22  Dec  26 

260 

3 hr,  40  min 

WT 

30  Dec  26 

250 

3 hr,  10  min 

WL 

31  Dec  26 

160 

1 hr,  50  min 

WT 

1 Jan  27 

150 

1 hr,  20  min 

L 

2 Jan  27 

415 

4 hr,  50  min 

WA 

11  Jan  27 

175 

2 hr,  00  min 

WA 

13  Jan  27 

130 

2 hr,  15  min 

WA 

15  Jan  27 

140 

2 hr,  25  min 

WA 

15  Jan  27 

230 

2 hr,  30  min 

L 

18  Jan  27 

240 

3 hr,  00  min 

L 

18  Jan  27 

250 

3 hr,  30  min 

WT 

23  Jan  27 

475 

6 hr,  30  min 

WA 

24  Jan  27 

300 

3 hr,  45  min 

WA 

24  Jan  27 

275 

3 hr,  15  min 

WA 

25  Jan  27 

275 

3 hr,  00  min 

WT 

26  Jan  27 

300 

3 hr,  35  min 

WA 

26  Jan  27 

75 

0 hr,  45  min 

L 

27  Jan  27 

400 

4 hr,  20  min 

WA 

29  Jan  27 

425 

5 hr,  40  min 

WA 

30  Jan  27 

200 

2 hr,  25  min 

WA 

1 Feb  27 

475 

6 hr,  05  min 

WT 

2 Feb  27 

250 

3 hr,  15  min 

WT 

3 Feb  27 

325 

4 hr,  20  min 

L 

3 Feb  27 

275 

2 hr,  50  min 

L 

6 Feb  27 

150 

1 hr,  45  min 

WL 

7 Feb  27 

475 

5 hr,  50  min 

WT 

17  Feb  27 

430 

4 hr,  40  min 

WT 

18  Feb  27 

500 

4 hr,  50  min 

L 

18  Feb  27 

325 

3 hr,  35  min 

WA 

22  Feb  27 

100 

1 hr,  20  min 

WA 

23  Feb  27 

300 

3 hr,  05  min 

WT 

23  Feb  27 

250 

3 hr,  30  min 

WT 

24  Feb  27 

650 

6 hr,  00  min 

WT 

25  Feb  27 

300 

2 hr,  55  min 

WL 

26  Feb  27 

300 

3 hr,  55  min 

WT 

2 Mar  27 

585 

7 hr,  10  min 

WT 

2 Mar  27 

190 

2 hr,  00  min 
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Santa  Fe,  Argentina 
Montevideo,  Uruguay 
Rio  Grande  de  Sul,  Brazil 
Florianopolis,  Brazil 
Santos,  Brazil 
Rio  de  Janiero,  Brazil 
Vitoria,  Brazil 
Bahia,  Brazil 
Porto  de  Pedras,  Brazil 
Pernambuco,  Brazil 
Natal,  Brazil 
Maranhao,  Brazil 
Para,  Brazil 

Cayenne,  French  Guiana 

Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana  (Suriname) 

Georgetown,  Dutch  Guiana  (Guyana) 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

St.  George,  Grenada 

Kingstown,  St.  Vincent 

Fort-de-France,  Martinique 

Pointe-a-Pitre,  Guadeloupe 

St.  Thomas,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Rep. 

Port-au-Prince,  Haiti 

Santiago,  Cuba 

Havana,  Cuba 

Miami,  Florida 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

Savannah,  Georgia 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

Langley  Field,  Virginia 

Bolling  Field,  Washington,  D.C. 

min 


WA 

4 Mar  27 

500 

5 hr,  30  min 

WT 

4 Mar  27 

375 

4 hr,  20  min 

WA 

8 Mar  27 

350 

5 hr,  15  min 

WT 

9 Mar  27 

410 

5 hr,  10  min 

WT 

9 Mar  27 

325 

3 hr,  55  min 

WL 

10  Mar  27 

245 

2 hr,  40  min 

WA 

18  Mar  27 

300 

3 hr,  30  min 

WT 

18  Mar  27 

550 

6 hr,  40  min 

WA 

19  Mar  27 

350 

4 hr,  50  min 

WA 

20  Mar  27 

100 

1 hr,  10  min 

WA 

20  Mar  27 

190 

2 hr,  00  min 

WT 

21  Mar  27 

725 

8 hr,  10  min 

WT 

21  Mar  27 

425 

3 hr,  55  min 

WT 

25  Mar  27 

565 

6 hr,  45  min 

WA 

26  Mar  27 

230 

2 hr,  25  min 

WT 

27  Mar  27 

235 

2 hr,  35  min 

WT 

28  Mar  27 

385 

4 hr,  10  min 

WT 

30  Mar  27 

475 

4 hr,  50  min 

WT 

4 Apr  27 

475 

6 hr,  30  min 

WT 

7 Apr  27 

100 

1 hr,  30  min 

WT 

8 Apr  27 

90 

1 hr,  25  min 

WT 

9 Apr  27 

110 

1 hr,  35  min 

WT 

10  Apr  27 

125 

1 hr,  25  min 

WA 

11  Apr  27 

275 

3 hr,  15  min 

WT 

12  Apr  27 

80 

1 hr,  00  min 

WT 

14  Apr  27 

270 

3 hr,  00  min 

WT 

16  Apr  27 

185 

2 hr,  05  min 

WT 

18  Apr  27 

275 

3 hr,  00  min 

WA 

19  Apr  27 

560 

6 hr,  00  min 

WA 

23  Apr  27 

275 

3 hr,  30  min 

WA 

25  Apr  27 

350 

4 hr,  30  min 

WA 

26  Apr  27 

135 

2 hr,  15  min 

WA 

28  Apr  27 

270 

4 hr,  15  min 

L 

29  Apr  27 

350 

4 hr,  30  min 

L 

2 May  27 

140 

1 hr,  45  min 

22,065 

263  hr,  15 

Abbreviations: 

L = Landed  on  ground. 

WA  = Landed  on  water  and  achored  out. 
WL  = Landed  on  water  first  and  land  later. 
WT  = Landed  on  water  and  taxied  ashore 


Source:  Maj  Gen  Dargue  personal  papers,  AFHRA,  168.7119-38. 
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Appendix  C 

Route  and  Timetable  of  the  San  Antonio , 30  January  to  5 March  1927. 

After  experiencing  engine  trouble,  Captain  McDaniel  and  Lieutenant 
Robinson  were  left  behind  at  Tumaco,  Colombia,  as  the  other  four  aircraft  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Pan  American  Flight  continued  the  mission.  The  two  men  departed 
Tumaco  on  February  17,  1927,  and  flew  alone  until  rejoining  the  flight  at 
Montevideo  on  March  5,  1927. 


Tumaco,  Colombia 

30  Jan  27 

Paita,  Peru 

17  Feb  27 

Lima,  Peru 

18  Feb  27 

Ilo,  Chile 

24  Feb  27 

Mejillones,  Chile 

25  Feb  27 

Coquimbo,  Chile 

26  Feb  27 

Talcahuano,  Chile 

27  Feb  27 

Valdivia,  Chile 

1 Mar  27 

20  miles  from  Neuquen,  Argentina.  After  crossing  the  Andes,  McDaniel 

and  Robinson  stopped  at  an 

isolated  spot  and  refueled  by  truck  from 

Neuquen  the  next  day. 

2 Mar  27 

Bahia  Blanco,  Argentina 

3 Mar  27 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

4 Mar  27 

Montevideo,  Uruguay 

5 Mar  27 

Source:  Lieutenant  C.M.  Robinson’s  diary,  entries  February  17,  1927,  to 
March  5,  1927. 
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